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ABSTRACT 

This pamphlet first describes the various ways in 
which discipline can be defined. Two models for dealing with 
classroom discipline are then presented. The first 

model — psychoanalytic--emphasizes the importance of understanding in 
dealing with discipline problems. In contrast, the second 
model--behavior modification — focuses on the various techniques; 
e.g., reinforcement and modeling; as procedures for classroom 
management. The ideas presented in this pamphlet are based both on 
scholarly opinion and on empirical investigation. (Author/JF) 
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PREFACE 



Approaches to school discipline continue to be a 
concern of experienced as well as inexperi(?nc(*d 
teachers and school administrators. This publica- 
tion is intended to brinfi to»»ether in convenient 
form a selective review of the literature on several 
approaches to school disci{)line. 

We hope that educators will find the Reviews 
valuabh?. The Department also hopes thi^t readers 
will su^^est ways to make the series more useful 
and will recommend topics for inclusion in future 
issues. 




JAMES A. SENSENBAUGH 
State Superintendent of Schools 
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FOREWORD 



The Division of Research, Evaluation, ami 
Information Systems of the Maryland State 
Department of Education is pleased to pres'*nt 
"Approaches to School Discipline: Selective 
Review of the Literature/' the second issue in tht* 
scries Rcvicwi; of Educational llvscarch. 

The issue was written by Phyllis M. Sunshine 
with the assistance of Thomas Rhoades under the 
direction of James B. Leaj^ue, Consultant in 
Research. 

We hope that the Re views will be of 
use to members of the educational community 
in Maryland. 




RICHARD K. McKAY 
Assistant State Superintendent 
in Research, Evaluation, and 
Information Systems 




Introduction 



The Reviews of Research are prepared annually for educators by the Divi- 
sion of Research, Evaluation, and Information Systems of the Maryland 
State Department of Education. The first Review, "The Alienation of Youth/* 
focused upon the effects of feelings of alienation on the psychological func- 
tioning of students. There are many other classes of variables, such as 
anxiety and feelings of dependency, which may be manifested in behaviors 
difficult for the classroom teacher to manage. Rebellion, aggression, and 
passivism are only a few of these behavior problems. And since teachers are 
by necessity behavioral managers in their classrooms, they are required to 
have within their grasp techniques that will ^'effect the controls necessary 
to the remediation of typical classroom behavior problemvS," ^ when such 
problems are interfering with learning. 

Unfortunately, classroom management is one of the most difficult and 
complex probelms confronting schools of today. This problem continues to 
be a concern of inexperienced teachers, as well as experienced teachers and 
school administrators. Indeed, the maintenance of adequate classroom disci- 
pline is a prerequisite to the physical and psychological well-being of stu- 
dents and to the achievement of instructional goals or objectives. 

Students also express concern about the techniques of corrective disci- 
pline. Kaplan (1970), for example, noted that disciplinary practices influence 
not only student attitudes toward school, but also their learning efficiency. 
Parents, too, express considerable concern about the kinds and degrees of 
discipline employed in the school — with some parents contending that more 
severe and restrictive controls are necessary while others advocate more 
permissive methods. 

* Herbert O. Morice. "The School Psychologist as a Pohavioral Consultant: A Projoct in 
Behavior Modification in a Public School SeUing," Psychology in the SchooJ, V, No. 3, 
O 253-261. 
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If general classroom control is considered difficult for most teachers, 
the management of maladaptive students would probably rank as the most 
difficult of all teacher control problems — particularly for beginning teach- 
ers. In fact. Morse and Wingo (1969) contended that beginning teachers are 
very apprehensive about disciplining students v^^ho exhibit problem behav- 
iors. Although administrators tend to concur with these findings regarding 
the beginning teacher, experienced teachers, too, complain that they are not 
prepared to deal with most problem students (Wiener, 1972). 

Many teachers believe that most categories of problem children should 
be dealt with outside the conventional classroom. However, this belief may 
be unrealistic in light of Bower's (1961) assertion that the average class in- 
cludes at least three children who could be classified as disturbed. Further- 
more, the findings of Glidewell and Swal]ow-(1968) indicated that 30 percent 
of the elementary school population present some problems of maladjust- 
ment. Finally, Clarizio (1971) veported that from 95 to 98 percent of emo- 
tionally handicapped pupils remain in regular classes. Therefore, even 
though many teachers would prefer not to leach problem children, present 
school conditions require teachers to assume the responsibility for dealing 
with all children, including the problem child. 

The principal purpose of this issue is to present a selected review and 
synthesis of the literature on the concept of discipline. Section I describes 
the various ways in which discipline can be defined. Two models for deal- 
ing with classroom discipline are presented in Sections II and IIL The first, 
a Psychoanalytic model, emphasizes the importance of understanding in 
dealing with discipline problems. In contrast^ the second model, Behavior 
Modification, focuses on the various techniques such as i^einforcement and 
modeling as procedures for classroom management. 

It is important for the reader to remember that the techniques of disci- 
pline are varied and complex. The techniques presented in this volume, 
although promising, are still not firmly established. It is equally important 
to remember that the viewpoints presented here are based on scholarly 
opinion as well as on empirical investigation. Consequently, these ideas are 
tentative and need further testing and refinement. Inclusion here of any 
theoretical position should not be construed as an endorsement of this posi- 
tion by the Maryland State Department of Education. 
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SECTION I 



Definitions of Discipline 



The word "discipline" has been used with so many different meanings that 
any discussion of the concept of discipline should first attempt to establish 
a working definition. Webster's Dictionary ^ 1953) gives the following four 
definitions as the most common of six meanings for the term: (1) the devel- 
opment of mental faculties (i.e., mental discipline) by instruction and exer- 
cise; (2) training to act in accordance with established rules; (3) indoctrina- 
tion to rule; and (4) training through suffering. While the first two definitions 
are relatively broad, they neither imply the imposition of one person's will 
upon another nor prescribe a specific method for imposing this will. "Devel- 
opment," "training," and "mental discipline" may or may not be compatible 
with the freedom and self-determination of the person undergoing training. 
However, the third and fourth definitions specifically call for subjugation of 
one person to the wiil of another through suffering or indoctrination and 
thus deny the individual his freedom. The several meanings given the word 
reflect the varying orientations and frequent confusion of educational theo- 
rists and practitioners in thinking about discipline. 

Whatever the variant meanings for the word "discipline," teachers most 
often think of it as the degree of classroom order, as the strategy by which 
they have established order, or as a euphemism for punishment. Major 
misunderstandings could be avoided by making clear which of the following 
meanings is intended. 

Discipline equals degree of order — Used in this sense, discipline refers to 
the degree of order established in a group. Thus, it may be said that Mr. 
Smith seems to have little discipline in his classes or that Ms. Jones certainly 
has a lot of discipline in her classes. In both of these examples, discipline is 
seen in a substantivt? sense — that is, as something to be possessed. This 
definition merely notes presence or absence of discipline in a setting and 
♦o indicate causative factors. 
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Discipline equals management techniques — In this sense, discipline refers 
to the methods teachurs believe to tie effective in establishing order. For 
example, teachers might comment or the type of discipline used by their 
peers in the following way: "Mr. Smith may have an orderly classroom* but 
I don't approve of the discipline techniques he employs." This remark makes 
a value judgment on the manner in which discipline is established and 
maintained. 

Discipline equals punishment — In this sense, the word is used as a euphe- 
mism for punishment. Actually punishment is only one subcategory of the 
whole range of alternatives referred to in the techniques of management; 
but when used this way, such punishment strategies are seen as the sole 
means to maintain or enforce order. Depending on the legal framework of 
the school system, this punishment strategy can range from minor verbal 
rebukes to the infliction of corporal punishment. 

Straight thinking about discipline requires bringing to the forefront 
precisely the way the term is being used in a given setting. The term "disci- 
pline" is characterized by Hayakawa (1949) as a conceptual amalgam — 
that is, a term having so many connotations of meaning it ceases to have any 
single identifiable meaning. Hopefully, in this publication, when the term 
discipline is used, the above qualifications will help the reader to understand 
which meaning is being employed. 

Changing Views of Discipline 

Discussions of discipline must deal not only wilh definitions of the concept, 
but also ;vilh the historical antecedents which influence present thinking 
about it. In American education, two conflicting sets of attitudes toward 
discipline, which have influenced thinking on this problem to this day, began 
to emerge in the early Nineteenth Century. One point of view maintained 
that the teacher*s primary disciplinary task was to keep order, silence* and 
decorum in the classroom. Advocates of this position affirmed that, "It is 
not a question of influencing the thinking of the pupil, nor the emotional 
reactions of the pupil, but solely of securing the desired behavior Iwhich is 
important 1" (Rich, 1925, p, 2961, The management of discipline w^as seen as 
a prerequisite to the proper educational growth of students. At the present 
time, educators advocating this view have urged recourse to the '*oId- 
fashioned" discipline of authority, wilh prompt obedience in response to 
commands. 

The opposing point of view called for teachers to place primary impor- 
tance on developing a sense of personal worth and a sense of inner-cnnlrol 
for the children in the classroom. Advocates of this position affirmed that 
**, . . character effects are most important, not whether noise continues or 
stops" (Kilpatrick. 1925, p. .117]. Today, educators taking this same view 
have insisted that proper guidance of unrestrained human action constitutes 
the essence of the educative process. 

Over the years, many variables — social, religious, economic — have 
contributed to the relative popularity of one view of discipline over the 
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Two Models of Discipline 

The next two chapters present two models for dealing with classroom disci- 
pline. The first model, a Psychoanalytic one. emphasizes the importance of 
teacher attitudes, understanding, empathy, and acceptance of problem be- 
havior. In contrast, the second model. Behavior Modification, focuses on the 
modification procedures for general classroom discipline problems and indi- 
vidual deviant behavior. This approach places less emphasis on the teacher*! 
understanding of the underlying causes of aberrant behavior than on the 
teacher*8 need to control and direct the classroom environment of the mis- 
behaving student. 

It should be noted that the discussions of both models arc necessarily 
brief and incomplete. They are not intended as direct bases for practical 
implementation. Their purpose is to stimulate thinking, and the reader who 
wishes to know more about either approach should consult an appropriate 
source in the bibliography. 



SECTION II 



A Psychoanalytic Model o! Discipline 



Proponents of psychoanalytic models of discipline claim that teachers must 
understand a child's motivational system (i.e.. his inner drives and needs) 
before they can either guide student learning or change undesirable behavior 
(Dreikurs. Crunivald ft Pepper. 1971). According to these psychoanalysts, 
teachers must understand that a child's behavior is purposive. That Is. all 
behavior is goal directed and indicates the ways in which the child has 
adapted to his environment. Thus* the child misbehaves because he has 
failed to develop correct ideas concerning how to adapt. 

Psychoanalytic models of discipline are based on analytic models of 
Man Such models have been proposed by the analysts Freud. lung. Adier. 
Fromm. Rogers, and Sullivan, among others. Although these models have 
commonalities, each places emphasis on somewhat different assumptions 
and concepts. For example. Freud and Jung regard Man as a complex energy 
system which maintains itself by means of transactions with the environ- 
ment. These transactions make possible the survival and propagation of the 
species, and the ongoing evolutionary development of Man. Liter theorists 
such as AdIer. Horney. Fromm« and Sullivan regarded Man as a social 
creature who could only be explained in terms of social variables. To illus- 
trate the analytic model of Man, only Adicr's theory and its implications for 
disciplinary practices in the school will be discussed here. 

Six Major Concepts 

Six major concepts are central to Alfred Adier's theory of personality: (1) 
Actional Rnalism: f2) striving for superiority: (3) inferiority feelings and 
compensation: (4) social interest: (S) style of life: and (6] the creative self. 
These concepts and their implications for teaching and classroom manage- 
ment will be explored in the following subsections. 




Fictional Bnalism — According to Adler [1930], Man is motivated more by 
his expectations of the future than by his experiences from the past. Present 
behavior is motivated largely by ideals, strivings, and beliefs v^hich Adler 
characterizes as the "final goal." Thus, future behaviors are not determined 
by some predestined design involving instincts and impulses. Rather, the 
final goal alone can shape Man's behavior. If someone believes as a final 
goal, for example, that evil acts arc alv^ays punished, this belief v^ill be the 
organizing force on behavior. Such final goals are characterized as "fic- 
tional," since they may be impossible to attain 'n reality. Nonetheless, it is 
indeed fictional goals which motivate Man and v^hich also explain his be- 
havior. Adler (1930) further believed that well-adjusted persons can free 
themselves from the influences of these fictional goals and face reality when 
the situation demands it. 

A child's misbehavior probably does not result from deficiency in char- 
acter as some insist, but from holding a wrong fictional goal. As long as we 
accept the premise that the child's behavior is purposive — that is, goal- 
'irected — methods may be employed to change goals. Attempts to modify 
goals are different from attempts to modify character deficiencies. A charac- 
ter deficiency explanation makes it easy to attribute educational failures to 
a student's inherent laziness and irresponsibility, with the implication that 
little progress can be expected through corrective efforts. On the other hand, 
by taking the approach that the child has adopted erroneous fictional goals, 
the teacher can help him discover better goal alternatives. 

Just as important as the goals themselves are the means of reaching 
them. When means of reaching the goals are antisocial, then the teacher 
must help the child find acceptable alternative routes. The child may not be 
consciously aware of his goals or of the strategies he is using to attain the 
goals. The trained observer, however, can often perceive the underlying 
intentions behind the child's actions. His behavior may be based on faulty 
assumptions about life, but his actions reflect his conviction that this be- 
havior is the only possible way for him to be successful. 

One reason the child may develop erroneous fictional goals is that he 
cannot necessarily be expected to perceive reality as it is. The way the child 
looks at life, at others, and at himself depends on his private logic. The 
trained educator is aware that the problem child does not know why he does 
what he does, and realizes that he must help the child understand himself, 
his goals, and his private logic. Parents and teachers can also help the child 
develop this understanding by establishing guidelines for dealing with life. 
These guidelines help the child learn under what conditions he can be sure 
to attain appropriate fictional goals. 

As long as a child's fictional goal permits him to behave according to 
established standards, effective teaching can take place. But there is no 
question that children who do not behave according to the established stand- 
ards also mV'St be taught and that parents and teachers must arrive at some 
appropriate form of discipline in dealing with them. Some educators feel 
that this control can be achieved by a system of rewards and punishment. 
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Adlerians (Dreikurs et aJ., 1971], however, contend that discipline by re- 
wards and punishment is appropriate only in autocratic settings. In demo- 
cratic settings, discipline must be maintained by internalization of controls. 
They believe that without such internalization most educational influences 
tend to undermine, rather than enhance the development of the child. 
Striving for superiority — For Adlerians, the final fictional goal toward 
which all men strive is superiority. Superiority does not mean social distinc- 
tion, leadership, or a pre-eminent position in society. Rather, it is a striving 
for perfect complet* imilar to Goldstein's (1939] principle of "self- 
actualization/' and I .v's (1954) "being." Adler (1930) maintained that 
striving for superiority iios: 

... at the root of all solutions of life's problems and is manifested in 
the way in which we meet these problems. All our functions follow its 
direction. They strive for conquest, security, increase, either in the right 
or wrong direction. The impfetus from minus to plus never ends. The 
urge i'rom below to above never ceases. Whatever premises all our 
philosophers and psychologists dream of — self-preservation, pleasure 
principle, equalization — all these are but vague representations, at- 
tempts to express the greatest upward drive (p. 398]. 

According to Adler, the striving for superiority is innate and remains 
part of life. From birth to death, the striving for superiority carries the 
person from one stage of life to another. There are no separate drives, he 
maintains, for all drives are either derivative of or a manifestation of the 
striving for perfection. 

Inferiority feelings and compensation — ^Feelings of inferiority delerrnine 
how the striving for superiority will manifest itself. For example, a young 
child motivated by feelings of inferiority striver for a higher level of devel- 
opment. Having reached the new level, he begins to feel inferior to the next 
level of development, and. again, continues to strive upward. Adler (1930) 
asserted, that feelings of inferiority are not abnormal — that in fact, they 
are the cause of all Man's improvements. If, on the other hand, inferiority 
feelings have been exaggerated by special conditions of pampering or rejec- 
tion, then either an abnormal inferiority complex or a compensatory superi- 
ority complex may ensue (Adler, Under normal conditions, however, 
feelings of inferiority or incomplr ^ss are the forces which drive Man. 

One of the greatest obstacle, he development of appropriate behav- 
ior comes from discouragement ^^.0. ..ed by abnormal feelings of inferiority 

from doubt in one's own ability. Children are loo often confronted with a 

series of discouraging experiences in which they are either overprotected or 
punished. In eithv: case, the child is deprived of the opportunity to build 
his own inner strength. By disciplining with fear, parents and teachers can 
also unintentionally create discouraging experiences for children. However, 
increasing degrees of rebellion and defiance are being demonstrated by chil- 
dren of today. This form of discipline by fear no longer seems to reduce the 
child to total submission as it did in the past. Ir. fact, both in the home and 
in the classroom, children are showing mounting distrust toward unques- 
■ ^' g cooperation with adults. The Adlerian view supports the position 
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that children will continue to compensatfi (misbehave] for abnormal feelings 
of inferiority until wn huirn to encourage and not discourage them. 
Social interest — Adler (1930) was an advocate of social democracy and 
social justice. He asserted, therefore, that all men ultimately strive to attain 
the goal of a perfect society through social interest. ''Social interest is the 
true tiiid inevitable compensation for nil the natural weaknesses of individ- 
ual human beings " (Adler, 1929, p. 31]. Social interest, according to his defi- 
nition, includes such concepts as empathy, interpersonal social relations, and 
identification with a group. 

Adler believed that from the moment of birth Man is placed in a social 
context and is .constantly involved in networks of interpersonal relations 
which shape his personality and provide outlets for his strivings of superior- 
ity. As these strivings become socialized, Man ventures toward a perfect 
society to replace personal ambition and selfish gain. Man thus compensates 
for his individual weaknesses by working for the common good. 

Adler felt that schools unfortunately discourage the development of 
social interest. By requiring intense competition which pits friend against 
friend, schools make the individual unsure of himself, thus driving him to be 
more concerned with his own needs and his own advantages than with the 
needs of others (Dreikurs et nJ., 1971]. For this reason, the excessive ambition 
we encourage in children does not, according to Adlerians, provide a sense 
of security for either the children who succeed or those who fail (Dreikurs 
etal, 1971). 

Style of life — The most distinctive feature of Adler's psychology is the 
principle which explains the uniqueness of Man (Adler, 1929, 1931]. Since 
everyone pursues the same ultimate goal of superiority, various life styles 
only indicate how each man strives for this goal differently. Ways of learn- 
ing and perceiving are formed very early, and by the age of four or five, the 
child begins to assimilate and accommodate all his experiences according to 
his unique style. Attitudes, feelings, and even mode of dress become fixed 
and virtually impossible to change at early ages (Adler, 1931]. Although a 
person can acquire later in life new ways of expressing his style of life, 
these are merely further instances of the same basic style established earlier. 

Adler (1930) also believed that style of life does not appear spontane- 
ously, but must be developed through guidance and training. He held that 
a newborn infant is a social being concerned with physical needs and the 
social atmosphere around him. The infant reacts and responds to the totality 
of training influences surrounding him in the environment. When he finds 
(long before conscious awareness] that crying brings forth a more receptive 
environment, he has learned an important lesson — the b-^nefit of crying. It 
does not take the infant very long to learn when crying ' ill be beneficial 
and when it will not. While it may work very well with ILl? mother, it may 
annoy the father. The child soon learns to modify his behavior according to 
its consequences. 

Since the child*s style of life is influenced by the nature of parent-child 
^ „tions, and since the child has a need to belong and has a need to 
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strive for superiority, he will do whatever he believes to be necessary to 
achieve these (fictional) goals. As long as he feels a sense of belonging and 
is not discouraged excessively, he will respond positively to the demands 
of the situation. However* if he perceives that he cannot achieve his goals 
through appropriate means, he becomes discouraged and misbehaves. Adler 
emphasizes in his theory of fictional finalism that parents and teachers 
should remember that misbehavior is purposive. Even very young children 
seem to be fully aware when they have done something wrong although they 
may not consciously know why. The Adlerians suggest that the endless 
explanations parents and teachers use to admonish misbehaving children 
will actually reinforce the reluctance to behave. Adults do not cause the 
child's deviant behavior; they merely reinforce his decision to misbehave 
or behave through compliance with his unconscious plans. 

Therefore, in summary it can be said that the life style of the child is 
based on the opinions which he forms about himself, on his opinions about 
others, and on the goals which he sets for himself. As noted previously, the 
Adierian view emphasizes the importance of the present, refuting the as- 
sumption that the child is the victim of past experiences. That is, the basis of 
the child's behavior is what he thinks, helieves, and intends to do today. 
The environment in which he is born if less important than the nature of the 
transaction he has with the environment. This view is fundamentally opti- 
mistic, for it supports the notion that adults can help the child modify his 
style of life through establishing new and appropriate goal-setting activities. 



The creative self — According to Adler the creative self helps determine 
the individuars style of life. U mediates between the environment impinging 
upon the individual and the behavior exhibited in response to that environ- 
ment. The creative self is the catalyst, the dynamic and unifying principle 
which makes all men unique. According to the doctrine of the creative self, 
Man makes his own personality. He constructs it out of his experiences and 
hereditary endowment. 

Heredity only endows him with certain abilities. Environment only 
gives him certain impressions. These abilities and impressions, and the 
manner in which he experiences them — that is to say, the interpreta- 
tion he makes of these experiences — are the bricks which he uses in 
his own 'creative* way in building up his attitude toward life. It is his 
individual way of using these bricks. Of in other words his attitudes 
toward life, which determines this relationship to the outside world 
(Adler, 1935, p. 5). 

The creative self gives meaning to life; it creates the goal, as well as the 
means to the goal. 

In summary, the Adierian psychoanalytic model of Man is a humanistic 
theory. According to this model, Man is endowed with such qualities as 
altruism, humanitarianism, cooperativeness, creativity, uniqueness and 
awareness. In place of the materialistic picturf^ created by Freud, Adler of* 
fered a portrait of Man which was more satisfying, more hopeful, and far 
O complimentary. 



The Four Goals of Misbehavior 

According to Adlerian psychoanalysts, there are four possible goals of mis- 
behavior. These aberrant goal possibilities result from interactions among 
the behaviors explained by the six major concepts of Adlerian psychology 
discussed above — fictional finalism, striving for superiority, inferiority feel- 
ings and compensation, social interest, style of life, and the creative self. In 
order for educators to correct these aberrant or erronrious goal possibilities, 
they must understand the reasons behind such goal choices. In this subsec- 
tion, the four erroneous goals and their significance for educators will be 
described; and in the following subsection, means lor correcting such goals 
will be examined. 

The four goals of misbehavior are attention getting, power seeking, re- 
venge seeking, and assumed disability. According to Dreikurs et al (1971), 
the child may 

... try to get ottention, to put others in his service, since he believes 
that otherwise he would be lost and worthless. Or he may attempt to 
prove his power in the belief that only if he can do what he wants and 
defy adult pressure can he be somebody, Or he may seek revenge: 
Vhe only means by which he feels significant is to hurt others as he feels 
hurt by them. Or he may display actual or imagined deficiencies in order 
to be left alone: as long as nothing is demanded of him, his deficiency, 
stupidity or inability may not become obvious; that would mean his 
utter worthlessness (p. 17). 

Whichever of these four goals he adopts, his behavior will be based on 
the conviction that this mode of behavior is the only one he can use to be 
signiiicant. His goals may change with varying circumstances (e.g., he may 
seek to attract attention at one moment, and to assert power at another)* 
He uses a great variety of behaviors to obtain his goals; and, conversely, a 
particular behavior may serve different purposes. Even though manifesta* 
tions of aberrant goals may be observed in all age groups, they are most 
frequently seen in children up to age ten. 

Attention^gstting — Young children most frequently choose the erroneous 
goal of atteniion^getting. This type of behavior characteristically occurs in 
societies that provide few opportunities for young children to establish their 
social positions through useful contributions — where, for example, house- 
hold duties usually are performed by adults or older siblings. Seeing no 
chance to gain status through constructive contributions, the child seeks 
attention, affection, and gifts as proof of his acceptance, ff these aUernatives 
do nothing to increase the child's self-reliance, he will seek additional proof 
of his own strength through attention*getting misbehavior. 

At first, he will try to achieve satisfaction through acceptable means, 
but if those means fail, the child will resort to unacceptable means to use 
others and to get attention. Whether or not he is punished does not matter as 
long a.*^ he succeeds in getting attention. 

Power Meldiig — When parents and teachers try to stop the child from 
if/emanding attention, the situation often only worsens because the child 
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counters with increased resistance to their control. He finds security only 
when having his way. AcIIorinns (Dreikurs ct nl., 1971) consequently sug- 
gest that adults not be drawn into a struggle for power since in most in- 
stances the child will win. Even if he loses the struggle, the child remains 
convinced that power is what counts in life. This gives the child a false pic- 
ture of society as being autocratic. 

Revenge seeking — For children who have lost faith in themselves and 
others and who now feel totally rejected, the problem of gaining a sense of 
personal worth cannot be solved merely by attention-getting or power- 
seeking behaviors. Such children resort to revenge-seeking behavior. Unfor- 
tunately, in revenge-seeking situations something like a self-fulfilling proph- 
ecy operates. Once the child begins to play the revenge seeker, he learns that 
he is quite capable of evoking from adults the kind of treatment which in 
turn justifies his need for reve nge. He senses which of his opponents ho can 
hurt the most and takes direct advantage of their vulnerability in the belief 
that this is the only satisfactory role he can play. Children who behave in 
this way only derive satisfaction from the belief that they are powerful 
enough to genuinely hurt others. 

Assumed disability — The discouragement resulting from the struggle be- 
tween adult and child for superiority may be manifested in full retreat from 
social participation, as with the child who assumes a disability. A child with 
this behavior pattern becomes passive and retreats into assumed deficiency 
in order to get special attention. Once he reaches the point where he is 
completely convinced he is a Failure, he no longer tries at all and only wants 
to be left alone. By hiding behind a wall of imagined or real inferiority, the 
child attempts to avoid embarrassing situations. 

According to Adlerian theory, there dre no rul is to predict which of the 
four goals of misbehavior a child will employ. Sometimes a misbehaving 
child shows goal ambivalence, and may, for example, exhibit both attention- 
getting and power-seeking behavior at the same time. Cause for even greater 
concern to parents and teachers is the child who exhibits goal fragmenta- 
tion—that is, a child who pursues one of the erroneous goals at home, 
another at school, and yet another with his peers. In order to deal with such 
a child, teachers and parents must recognize which erroneous goal the child 
is pursuing in each situation. 

Discipline or Punishment 

According to the analytic view, discipline is not equivalent to forms of 
punishment such as isolation, removal, denial of privileges, or corporal 
punishment (Dreikurs at nl., 1971). In fact, punishment is viewed as a poor 
form of discipline since it stresses only what not to do rather than teaching 
what to do. According to Adierians, discipline should not be imposed by an 
outside authority, but by the individual himself and by the group of which 
he is a member. As the child experiences acceptance in his relationships 
with others, his acceptance of himself gradually increases. Self-approval is 
probably the most effective form of self-control. When considered in this 
Q discipline no longer need be seen as a negative force; it becomes in- 



stead a source of inner authority that permits freedom of choice. 

Self-discipline needs to bo established by parents early in the child's 
training through a process of limit sotting. As the child grows older, there 
will be an increasing number of situations where self-discipline will be 
influenced by adults other than parents. For example, once the child has 
entered school, he will be expected to develop behavior patterns conducive 
to learning. One way to accomplish this objective is to allow the child to 
experience the consequences of his misbehavior. Adlerians believe that if 
the child knows that he must face the consequences of his misbehavior, he 
will be less likely to disobey the rules. Another method for developing self- 
discipline is to provide experiences through which the child can discover 
the world, express his feelings, and develop his own ideas. Toward this end, 
the classroom teacher should provide many opportunities for problem solv- 
ing and cooperative planning. 

The Role of Discipline in the Teaching Environment 

Attempts by the teacher to develop the child's self-discipline ought more 
properly be seen as the enhancement of a process of inner control that has 
hopefully already begun in the home. If the parent does not help the child 
to acquire self-control, then later the teacher will need to spend excessive 
' .Tort and time correcting him. Adler points out, however, that nagging and 
other forms of negative correction only cause feelings of discouragement. 
Instead, teachers should use a positive approach to guide children toward 
developing a sense of responsibility and consideration for others. 

In order for this to occur, the learning climate should be warm and ac- 
cepting. Teachers should remember that the child develops in one direction 
if something is done to him, but in another direction if something is done 
with him. Children feel involved, committed, and responsible when they 
have been consulted about what they are doing. As Dreikurs ei al. (1971] 
noted, teachers need . . to be willing to share the responsibility of develop- 
ing plans with the class and give support and approval in carrying out the 
plans (p. 24)." In a climate where teachers and children plan together, chil- 
dren are more likely to respect the rules and regulations established by the 
school. 

In summary, Adlerians view discipline essentially as a form of training. 
In other words, discipline means teaching the child that there are certain 
rules in life to live by, and that he is expected to adapt to and internalize 
these rules for himself. According to this philosophy, the primary goal to 
be striven for is self-discipline, and one of the best ways to insure it in 
children is to help them discover mutuality. When a child knows that his 
classmates are concerned about him and that they are his friends, he does 
not have to show off or seek attention. Where snch cooperation exists in a 
classroom, the teacher can enlist the children as allies against the offender 
when isolated cases of misbehavior occur. 

No matter how carefully a teacher may plan, behavior problems arc 
still likely to arise. To offset such problems and to foster self-discipline in 
rJ^^en, the teacher should: 



1. Provide learning activities vvhioh allow the child to think, to correct mis- 
takes, and to (lovt^lop understanding. 

2. Provide a positivtj, nonthrtjatoning teaching environment. 

3. Provide opportunities for children to find joy, happiness, and enthusiai:m. 

4. Set behavioral limits to help children develop self-control. 

5. Provide opportunities for children to help in the planning of school ac- 
tivities. 

Adlerians believe that if children are to become self-disciplined then 
teachers must encourage problem-solving activities, independent views, and 
independence in carrying out assigned tasks. 

The Do's and Don'ts of Discipline 

To create a cooperative climate where self-di.scipline can develop, the 
teacher must know what to do as well as what not to do in a given situation. 
According to Dreikurs et ciL (1971, pp. 27-30) a list of ''Don'ls" includes the 
following: 

1. A preoccupation with one's authority may provoke rather than stifle 
defiance and resistance to discipline. The teacher should not be con- 
cerned with her own prestige. 

2. Refrain from nagging and scolding as it may fortify the child's mistaken 
concept of how to get attention. 

3. Do not ask a child to promise anything. Most children will promise to 
change in order to get out of an uncomfortable situation. It is a sheer 
waste of tir.ie. 

4. Do not give rewards for good behavior. The child may then work only 
in order to get his reward and stop as soon as he has achieved his goal. 
What's more, this will only strengthen his belief that he must be paid 
every time he acts civil or makes a contribution. 

5. Refrain from finding fault with the child. It may hurt his self-esteem and 
may discourage him. 

6. Avoid double standards, one for the teacher and another for the student. 
In a democratic atmosphere, everybody must have equal rights. This in- 
clude.s the cheiving of gum, swearing, tardiness, unnecessary visiting and 
talking with members of the faculty in class when the children are work- 
ing, sitting when the class pledges allegiance, checking papers or doing 
any kind of work that prevents the teacher from looking at the child 
when he is talking to her. 

7. Do not use threats as a method to discipline the child. Although some 
children may become intimidated and conform for the moment, threats 
have no lasting value since they do not change children's basic attitudes. 

8. Do not be vindictive; it stirs up resentment and unfriendly feelings. 
Adlerians list the following as effective measures: 

1. Because problem behavior is usually closely related to the child's faulty 
evaluation of his social position and how he must behave in order to 
have a place in the class group, the teacher's first concern must be to 
understand the purpose of his behavior. Only then will she be in a posi- 
tion to plan more effectively for this child. 
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2. Give cloar-cut directions for the expected action of the child. Wait until 
you have the at(i?n(ion of all c.hiCyS members before you proceed in giving 
directions. 

3. Be more concerned with the future behavior of the child than with the 
behavior he exhibited in the past. Refrain from reminding the child what 
he used to be or do. 

4. As soon as a child misbehaves and tends to threaten the general atmos- 
phere in the class, give him the choice either of remaining in his seat 
without disturbing others or leaving the classroom. 

5. Build on the positive and minimize the negative. T^ere is much good in 
every child, but if you look only for academic achievement, you may 
never find it. 

6. Try to establish a relationship with the child built on trust and mutual 
respect. 

7. Discuss the child's problem at a time when neither of you is emotionally 
charged, preferably in the regular class discussions. 

8. Use natural consequences instead of traditional punishment. The conse- 
quences must bear direct relationship to the behavior and must be under- 
stood by the child. 

9. Be consistent in your decision. Do not change it arbitrarily just because 
it suits your purpose at that moment. Inconsistency confuses the child 
about what is expected of him when a certain procedure is used. 

10. See behavior in its proper perspective. In this way, you will avoid mak- 
ing a serious issue out of trivial incidents, 

11. Establish cooperative planning for future goals and the solution of prob- 
lems, 

12. Let children assume greater responsibility for their own behavior and 
learning. They cannot learn unless we plan for such learning. Teachers 
who are afraid to leave the room because of what might happen prevent 
the children from taking responsibility. Responsibility is taught by giving 
responsibility. Be prepared for children to act up at first. Such training 
takes time. 

13. Use the class community to express disapproval when a child behaves 
in an antisocial manner. 

14. Treat the child as your social equal. 

15. Combine kindness with firmness. The child must always sense that you 
are his friend, but that you will not accept certain kinds of behavior. 

16. At all times, distinguish between the deed and the doer. This approach 
permits respect for the child even when he does something wrong, 

17. Guide the individual to assume independence and his own self-direction, 

18. Set the limits from the beginning, but work toward mutual understand- 
ing, a sense of responsibility, and consideration for others. 

19. Admit your mistakes — the children will respect your honesty. Nothing 
is as pathetic as a defeated authoritarian who does not want to admit his 
defeat. 

20. Mean what you say, but keep your demands simple, and see that they are 
^^^ried out. 
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21. Children look to you for help and guidance. Give them this security, but 
make cooperatUin and eventual self-control the goal. 

22. Keep in mind your long-term goal: an independent, responsible adult. 

23. Children need direction and guidance until they can learn to direct them- 
selves. 

24. Close an incident quickly and revive good spirits. Let children know that 
mistakes are corrected and then forgotten. 

25. Commend a child w^hen his behavior in a situation shows improvement. 

26. Work cooperatively with the children to develop a procedure for dealing 
with infractions of the rules. 

27. Do unto others as you would have them do unto you. 

Finally, if students understand what is expected, if they have been accepted 
as equal partners, and if teachers no longer feel threatened, then and only 
then, can self-discipline grow. 
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SECTION III 



Behavior Modification 



Clarizio and Yollon (1970) suggested that one of fhe merits of behavior 
modification stems from its npplic:ability to anti-socini youngsters as well as 
to withdrawn children. This approach has also been found effective with 
mentally retarded and normal children. (Peterson 8c Peterson, 1968; Hewetl, 
1967: Hall, Lund & Jackson, 1968). Behaviorists believe that with the proper 
modification procedures, every child can be taught desirable behavior. 

Three general steps should be followed in the employment of behavior 
modification principles. During the first step, the specific behaviors to be 
modified must be ch»arly and explicitly identified. This statement of problem 
behavior should also include the exact steps and subgoals which are to be 
implemented. Thus to implement a global objective (e.g., to get Jack to 
behave in class) it is first necessary to identify the specific behaviors com- 
prising the objective (e.g., to stop calling out, to refrain from hitting other 
students, and to stop quarreling). 

All too frequently, disciplinary objectives are so broad that they are 
difficult to implement. Practitioners of behavior modification assume that it 
is almost impossible to achieve a total change in the personality of a mal- 
adaptive student. Rather, they stress the necessity of changing behavior in 
small and exacting substeps. (Clarizio .and Yellon, 1976). For best results, 
Clarizio (1971) recommended that only two or three behaviors be chosen 
for change at any one time. Although this molecular approach might appear 
to be only a small step towards n behavioral objective, users of behavior 
modification claim that this approach accomplishes far more in the long run 
than the global, undifferentiated approaches (Blackham and Silberman, 




As soon as such specific behaviors have been selected for modification^ 
students should be informed of them. Hunter (1967) has also found it de- 
sirable to report to the student the frequency of his misbehavior. Clarizio 
(1971) noted that the following activities should be carried out during the 
first step of behavior modification: 

1. Select the exact and precise behaviors to be changed. 

2. State the objective in behavioral terms. 

3. State the criterion or standard for satisfactory performance of the be- 
havior. 

4. Specify the conditions under which the behavior should occur. 

5. Record the rate, frequency, and duration of the behavior. 

Once the specified behaviors have been identified, the procedures to 
weaken the undesirable behavior (step two], and the procedures to 
strengthen the desirable behavior (step threejt must be implemented. Usually 
deviant behavior is weakened through the processes of extinction and pun- 
ishment, whereas desirable behavior is strengthened through the processes of 
positive reinforcement and modeling. For example, positive reinforcement 
may be used to strengthen a behavior such as paying attention, which com- 
petes with unacceptable behaviors such as inattention. Another useful modi- 
fication strategy is to observe what happens immediately before and imme- 
diately after misbehavior (Bandura and Walter, 1963). Clarizio (1971) em- 
phasized that the use of such processes as positive reinforcement, modeling, 
and extinction and punishment will let the teacher analyze the events which 
trigger the maladaptive behavior and those which keep the misbehavior 
active. An example of such an analysis follows in Table I: 

TABLE I 

An Analysis of a Misbehavior Situation 



Before 


Behavior 


After 


Assignment too 


Sally begins to 


Teacher reprimands 


difficult to 


talk to neighbors 


Sally while peers 


complete 




laugh 



By analyzing the problem situation suggested above, the teacher may be 
better able to prevent similar situations from arising. In the following sub- 
sections, the exact processes needed to modify behavior will be discussed. 

Techniques to modify behavior are divided into two categories — be- 
havior information techniques and behavior elimination techniques (Milton, 
1969). Behavior information techniques include techniques not only for 
strengthening existing adaptive responses but also techniques for instilling 
new adaptive ones. Techniques for eliminating undesirable behaviors in- 
clude extinction, punishment, and desensitizalion. The following selected 
glossary of behavior modification terms put forth by Becker, Thomas, and 
Carnie (1971) is presented to help the reader understand the subsequent dis- 
i^Pi^^on of these behavior modification techniques. 



Extinction is snid to occur when n iisuni roinforcor is withdrawn. First there 
is a slight increiist* of thi* hcihavior to bo nxlinguished. followed by a de- 
crease of the behavior. 

Operant Behavior is said to occur when rn<jponses involving the voluntary 
musdi? systom arr strmMlht^nnd or vviMkrned by the stimuli which follow 
the behavior to be* modified. 

Punishment is said to occur when tht? probability of a response is weakened 
by the subsequent prt?sentnti()n of certain classes of stimuli. 
Reinforcement is said to occur when the probability of a respqnse is 
strengthened hy the subsequent presentation of certain classes of stimuli* 

Positive Reinforcement 

Positive reinforcennjnt techniques constitute one category of behavior modi- 
fication procedures. These techniques place emphasis upon the nature of the 
reinforcement adiiiinistered to an individual's re:'ponse and only minimal 
attention to th(j stimulus which has elicited the response. The teacher using 
this technique presents a reward to the child every timn he emits the desired 
response. While teachers long have been cognizant of the value of positively 
reinforcing desirable behaviors, Bandura and Walters (1903) noted that many 
teachers unwittingly reinforce undesirable behavior. Similarly^ Dreilcurs 
(1969) believed that all bt?haviors must have some pay-off value or we would 
discontinue using them. 

In order to implement positive reinforcement techniques, three other 
operant conditioning variables must be considered — the schedule of rein- 
forcement, the interval factor, and the type of reward. The term "schedule of 
reinforcement" refers to either, the particular time or the frequency with 
which reinforcement is administered. Moreover, the choice of schedule 
employed ciuring the acquisition stage differs from the maintenance stage of 
behavior modification. In the acquisition stages, a continuous reinforcement 
schedule [i.e., reinforcement is ndminislered every time the desired response 
is emitted) is most effective. In the maintenance stage, intermittent reinforce- 
ment (i.Cr, reinforcement is administered randomly when the desired be- 
havior is emitted} is most effective. The term *Mnterval variable*' refers to the 
lime delay hetvviMMi the emission of response and the presentation of the 
reward. Initially, the delny factor should be quite short. Step by step, the 
interval can be lengthened as the child acquires more acequale behavioral 
controls. 
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TABLE II 

Examples of Tangible and Social Rewards 



Tangible Rewards 



Candy 
Balloons 
Stars 
Checks 

Rubber stamps of animals 

Toy animals 

Tokens 

Money 

Popcorn 

Pretzels 

Fruit 

The use of a punching bag 
Ticket to the movies 
Use of a view master 
Using colored chalk or paints 
Singing 

Playing a favorite game 
Comics 

The use of special materials 
(e.g., magic markers, staplers, 
and colored paper) in some 
personal project 

Going to a ball game* play* or dance 

Special passes 



Social Rewards 



Approving statements 

(e.g., You are working so well; 

that was a good answer). 
Putting the well — behaved student's 

name on the board 
Nonverbal social gestures (patting 

head or winking) 
Asking principal or parent to sign 

good papers 
Appointing student to be play 

manager 
Choosing student to be physical 

education coach 
Choosing student to be assistant 

referee 

Asking student to check equipment 
Asking student to be attendance 
taker 

Asking student to administer tests 
Asking student to be guest lecturer 

to other classes 
Making student a member of 

who's who 
Asking student to feed class pets 
Presenting student with citizenship 

award 



Two categories of rewards — There are two categories of rewards, tangible 
reinforcement (i.e., physical or natural) and social reinforcement. Even 
though tangible rewards are usrd initially as reinforcement, this type of 
reward should be paired with some form of social reinforcement. As Quay 
(1963) noted, reinforcement systems gradually should be shifted away from 
concrete to symbolic forms of reward. Table II lists several examples of 
both tan^ihh* and social reinforcers. With respect to the choice of a particu- 
lar reinfon i r it should be noted thrt tlip ciost appi^opriate reinforcer must 
br (lt!termined by the child's developmental level and socio-cultural back- 
ground. For example, appropriate reinforcers for the 12*year-old may not be 
reinforcing for the 6-year*old. Furthermor^v it is generally wise, when possi- 
ble, for teachers to allow students to choose their own rewards. To this end, 
Addison and Homme (1966) devised a "reinforcement menu." This "menu" 
consists of a list of rewarding activities from which a student can choose 
once he has completed his assigned task. By allowing students to select their 
*d from the menu, one can be assured that the rewards which are 
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chosen will be reinforcing. An example of a reinforcement menu is presented^ 
in Table III. Hommo (1969) also provided the following useful guidelines 
regarding reinforcement menus in the classroom: 

1. Some activities on the menu should be entertaining while others should 
be educational. 

2. Three criteria should be considered when choosing reinforcement activi- 
ties: (a) the availability of the rewards in the school; (b) the noise level, 
and; (c) the attractiveness of the rewards to the student. 

3. The reinforcement area should be separated from the work area if possi- 
ble. 

4. The amount of time spent on a reinforcement activity may be pre- 
specified (e.g., five minutes] or may vary according to the difficulty of the 
task. Generally, the Ume limit should not be less than three minutes or 
greater than ten miniites. 

TABLE III 

A Rernforcement Menu: Elementary Class Level 

Study other subjects 
Make charts 

Listen to stories on tape recorder 

Go outside to draw 

Choose your own seat in the room 

Read a library book 

Chew gum 

Write a story on the typewriter 
Read a comic book 
Be a line captain 

Specials 



Monday: Go to drinking fountain without permission 

Tuesday: Be class librarian for the day 

Wednesday; f-fave a note for good behavior sent to your parent 

Thursday: Make up a subject area quiz, administer it to the rest of the 

class, then be sure to grade it 
Friday: Read a story to the class 

Shaping and positive reinforcement — One problem which may arise when 
positive reinforcement procedures are utilized is that the student may fail 
to display rewardable behaviors. In such cases, it is necessary to reward 
approximations of the desired behavior in an attempt to shape the specific 
desired behavior. The student is rewarded only as more and more steps in 
the direction of the desired behavior are performed. For example, at first a 
O jd reader may be revvarded merely for recognizin;ig a letter in a given 
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word. Gradually, however, he will be rewarded for reading a word, then a 
sentence, then a paragraph, after that, a page, and, finally, an entire lesson. 
When attempting to shape behavior, a gcoci rule to follow is . . to start 
small and to reward the first signs of appropriate behavior " (Clarizio; 1971, 
p. 34). 

Rewards and rules — Since all teachers must use rules for classroom man- 
agement, it is important for them to realize how to develop and utilize such 
rules. First, a rule is defined as either a task the student must perform or as 
a limitation on what he may do. Second, rules are most effective when (a) 
one or two specific rules to guide behavior have been specified; (b) they are 
reasonable; and [c) only rules which can be enforced through rewards and/or 
punishment are made. 

Clarizio (1971] suggested that teachers have more difficulty with disci- 
pline if they set too many rules or unnecessary rules. He stated that only a 
few rules which promote significant academic and personal skills should be 
employed. Agreeing with Clarizio, Smith and Smith (1966] outlined several 
good reasons for using few rules. First, too many rules tend to antagonize 
students. Second, too many rules tend to make consistency of application 
difficult. If, for example, the teacher has previously enforced rules incon- 
sistently and then attempts to enforce a new code of only a few rules, 
students will test these new rules more intensely than any rules made subse- 
quently. Since this testing and limit-setting behavior will demand all the 
teacher's energy, it is easier to concentra^te this energy on the enforcement 
of one or two rules rather than on many. Once a consistent enforcement 
pattern has been established, the enforcement of any additional rules will 
be easier. 

Third, students tend to concentrate on violating established rules with 
a consequent lessening of other kinds of misbehavior. By selecting an en* 
forceable rule, the teacher can be assured that its consequence can be 
implemented. Finally, there will be a general change in classroom behavic.^: 
following the consistent enforcement of only a few rules. This change ii^ 
overall behavioral activity will lessen the need for the large number of rules 
that earlier seemed necessary. 

Madsen, Becker, and Thomas (1968) investigated the differential effects 
of rules, the effects of ignoring inappropriate behavior, and the effects of 
approving of appropriai-^ behavior. They found that rules alone had little 
impact on student behavior. However, if teachers provided reinforcement 
for appropriate behavior and ignored inappropriate behavior, the use of 
rules played a significant role in classroom management. Madsen et ah (1968) 
recommend the following guideline for establishing rules — particularly at 
the elementary level: 

1. The class should form the rules. 

2. The rules should be brief and clear. 

3. The rules should be positively stated. 

4. The rules should be reviewed at times other than when someone has 
Q isbehaved. 



5. The students need to know when different rules have been put into ef- 
fect. 

6. The teacher should record the number of times a rule is reviewed. 

7. The rules should vary according to the nature of the activity. 

Peers and rewards — The peer group can be a very influential agent of 
reinforcement — a fact which is often overlooked by the teacher. Usually, 
the influence of peers is weakest during the preschool years, reaches a peak 
during middle childhood, and diminishes during adolescence (Clarlzio, 1971). 

A Study by Stravelli and Shirley (1968) demonstrated this peer group 
effectiveness. In this study, a class of educationally handicapped elemen- 
tary school children formed a citizens' council which regulated their be- 
havior by group pressures and positive rewards. Students met daily to vote 
on whether certain students had earned or lost their citizenship on the basis 
of their performance from the day before. This vote was based on a set of 
criteria unanimously decided upon by the class, teacher, and two aides. 
After a few weeks, group cohesiveness increased, students' frustration toler- 
ance rose, and self-control improved. Although this experiment shows 
promise as a control strategy, one word of caution should be noted. Since 
peers tend to be very severe in setting standards, it is wise to allow a trial 
period for testing, changing, and refining the peer-established guidelines. 

Modeling and Observing Learning 

If the desired response is not in the repertoire of the student, positive 
reinforcement may not be the best modification technique (Franks, 1965]. 
Rather, social modeling may prove to be a more effective technique for the 
incorporation of new behaviors (Baer, 1963; Ferster, 1961; Hewitt, 1964; 
Slack, 1960; Wolf, Risley, & Mees, 1964]. 

Modeling, imitation, and copying are all terms used to describe the. 
behavior which occurs when a child*s responses are similar to those of a 
model. Modeling processes are important, for children usually acquire social 
skills (e.g., talking, conduct) through imitation of, and identification with 
models. Parents and teachers both play important modeling roles. Unfortu- 
nately, this technique has been typically overworked as a form of behavior 
management although Bandura (1965) asserted that modeling may represent 
a more effective means of establishing new behavior than a positive rein- 
forcement procedure. Moreover, a behavior pattern acquired through imita- 
tion is often maintained without heed for external reinforcement. 
Theories of modeling — Several theories of modeling or observational learn- 
ing have been proposed. A classical conditioning conception of modeling 
was postulated by Holt (1931), who held that modeling behavior occurred 
whenever modeling stimuli and matching imitator responses occurred to- 
gether within a short time span. Later, Miller and DoUard (1941) hypothe- 
sized that modeling occurs when a "motivated" observer is positively 
reinforced for imitating selected responses made by a model. Initially, all 
responses tend to be modeled on a trial and error basis with only those 
rpcrmnses the reinforcer considers desirable rewarded. Consequently, later 
j^j^l^-m behavior will reflect the reinforced behavior. 
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Bandura (1909] has suggested that there are two processes — imaginal 
and verbal — occurring during observational learning. Images of the model's 
responses are formed as a result of sensory conditioning. And even though 
perceptual images are transitory, they may be stored for retrieval at a later 
time. Subsequently, such retrieved images function as mediators to direct 
an observer's, that is, an imitator's activities. A second type of cognitive 
process, verbal coding, is also involved in observational learning. A type of 
verbal coding simultaneously occurs as soon as the observer forms a par- 
ticular image. 

The role of reinforcement in observational or modeling learning indi- 
cates that reinforcement is important for the performnnco of a modeled 
response, but not for its learning or acquisition (Blackham 8<. Silberman, 
1971]. This reinforcement m.ay be vicarious (observed], self-administered, 
or externally administered. 

The learnin^j effects of models — Mod(^ling appears to have three principal 
effects on slu(!(?nts: (1] the modeling effect (i.e., promoting acquisition of a 
new cr novel ro.spons(?); (2) the inhibitory or disinhibitory effect (i.e., weak- 
ening or strengthening of a previously learned response]; (3] the eliciting or 
response facilitation effect (i.e., evoking a response not often used]. 

The inhibitory and disinhibitory effects of modeling are demonstrated 
in a study made by Bandura (1967]. He assigned children with fear of dogs 
into n.ie of four experimental groups. Group One watched a child without 
fear cf dogs interact with a dog in a party setting. Group Two observed a 
similar situation, except that the child and dog interaction occurred in a 
non-p.irty setting. Children in Group Three watched a dog in a party setting 
withnat the present. e of a child model. Group Four children were not ex- 
posed to a dog or child model. The results indicated that only children in 
Groups One and Two lost their fear of dogs. 

fn addition to human models, Bandura and Walters (1903) reco^ni:;ed a 
second category of models — symbolic models, which appear in films, tele- 
vision, and print media. Bandura (1965) demonstrated, for example that 
physical and verbal aggression can be strengthened through use of film- 
mediated models. In this experiment, one group of children observoo an 
aggressive model being punished, a second group watched an aggressive 
model being reivardcd. and a third group saw an aggressive model receive 
no consequ(mces for the aggression. The results revealed that only subjects 
in the "rewarded and no-consequence groups'* exhibited greater numbers of 
imitative responses. 

In a foliow-up experiment, all the groups were given rewards for imi- 
tating the mc^del's responses. The findings indicated that the use of incen- 
tives completely eliminated differences in observed performance. That is, 
equal amounts of imitative behavior appeared to be learned by all groups — 
those who saw the model rewarded, those who saw the model punished, 
and those who saw the model experiencing no-consequences. Bandura thus 
-^•^"'uded that imitative resjionses were learned as a result of modeling and 
J^^> a consequence of reward. 
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On the olhor hand, not all symbolic models appear to be as effective 
as real life? models for producing learning. The use of nonhuman cartoon 
characters does not appear to produce such dramatic results (Bandura, 1965). 
Similarly, Baer and Sherman (1964) found that imitative behavior increased 
as a consequence of social reinforcement from a puppet, but that the in- 
crf?ase was not as great when reinforcement was administered by a human. 
Factors influencing modeling — Observer susceptibility to social models 
can hii greatly influenced by three classes of factors: (1) the characteristics 
of the model; (2] the characteristics of the observer; and (3) the conse- 
quences associated with the modeling behavior. Concerning the first class, 
Bronfenbrenner (1970) concluded that influential characteristics of the 
mod(^I include such factors as: 

1. The extent lo which the model is perceived as demonstrating a high de- 
gree of status or competence. 

2. The extent to which the model's behavior is perceived as supportive. 

3. The degree lo which the model is perceived to be similar to the observer. 

4. The nxlenl lo vvhich the model's behavior is a salient feature of the group 
lo which the child belongs or aspires lo be a member. 

Finally. Brontenbrrnner indicated that the use of several models is more 
effective in producing c:hanged behavior than the use of a single model. 

Regarding the second class of factors influencing susceptibility to social 
moori^, r. variety of investigations has been conducted. Investigators have 
shown, for example, that such factors as (a) the student's sex; (b) race; (c) 
socioeconomic level; and (d) personality characteristics such as dogmatism, 
dependency, and cooperativeness are important variables. In general, boys 
imitate aggressive behavior more readily than girls, and authoritarian stu- 
dents respond readily lo aggressive models (Flanders, 1968]. 

As noted earlier, modeling outcomes or consequences are extremely 
important in determining the extent of imitation. That is, positive reinforce- 
ment has been shown to be a powerful contributing factor in eliciting a 
response learned from a model, in fact, Bahdura (1969) found that positive 
reinforcement can usually override the effects of model attributes and ob- 
server characteristics. 

Punishment 

Punishment can he divided into two main categories — presentation of 
aversive stimuli and riunoval of reinforcement. Presentation of aversive 
stimuli (e.g., spanking, beating, slapping, berating] probably is the most 
commonplace disciplinary technique for discouraging undesirable behavior. 
However. Skinner (1953) contended thai the withdrawal of a reinforcer can 
be just as effeclivf^ as the presentation of painful stimuli. Both forms of 
punishment are discussed below. 

Presentation of aversive stimuli — The effectiveness of aversive punish- 
ment depends on a number of variables, including the type of aversive slim- 
ulus administered and the mann(?r in which it is administered (e.g., inlen.sily, 
frnnunncy, and schcdule). Recent investigations have begun lo shed light 




upon Iht^ consociiinncos of each of these varinblos although nuii^h research 
still reniciiiis lo hi) dom) in this area. 

Becker and his associates have investif^ated the effects of frequency of 
punishment. Twenty-eight middle-elemontnry school children, characterized 
as well-behaved, jiarticijKited in a study of the effects of teacher criticism 
(Thomas, Becker, Armstrong, 19()8]. The number of disajoproving trans- 
actions a teachcir had with the students was varied. Disapproving teacher 
behaviors consisted of physical contact (e.g,, pushing students], verbal con- 
tact (e.g,. "If you don't stoji talking, you will have to stay after school."], and 
facial expressions (e.g., frowning]. In one j:)hase of the study, the teacher 
was re(|uired to triple the number of such interactions, with the result that 
disruptive behavior occurred in over \]1 percent of the observed time period 
in contrast to an 8.7 jKM'cent baseline level established prior to the experi- 
ment. Two hypotheses were jirojiosed to exjdain why the disruptive be- 
^ havior increased. First, it is jiossible that peer supjKirt of misbehavior may 
hav(! increased as ihc teacher made more disapproving transactions. Second, 
th(»re is lh(» possibility thai disapproving transactions may actually increase 
misb(^havior. 

The (dTects of the intensity of punishment apjK^ar to vary for different 
childr(»n. A stui.sitive chihl may be extremely dislraught if relieved of a 
classroom responsibility. Others who arc* less stMisilive may be almost totally 
unr(»spon,sive to fjven more severe forms of punishment such as beatings 
(Clarizio, 11171]. Furthermore, the effects of intensity appear to interact with 
factors of frfuiuency. timing, and consistency. Bandura (11169] has found 
that intense punishments an) requir(ul to suj^ipress misbehavior [1] when pun- 
ishment Is only occasionally admin i.slfired: (2] when [lie misbehavior is still 
highly rewarded; nnd (3] when the student does not display behaviors 
which the t(?acher can reward. 

O'Leary and Becker (1001)] investigated the effects of intensity of pun- 
ishment in thf^ classroom. Nineteen first-grade children participated in five 
experimen(<il phases during their re.st period, Durin-^ Pha.se One, baseline 
data wer(? recorded; Phase Two consistcjd of apjiropriate behavior being 
praised while inappropriate behavior was ignored; Phase Three involved 
quietly reprimanding inappropriate behavior: Phase Four consisted of audi- 
bly reprimanding disruptive behavior; and Phase Five repeated the same 
transactions as Phas(i One. 

S(une of the findings from this study seem to offer practical guides for 
improving classroom management. I*'irst, praising appropriate behavior and 
ignoring inappropriate behavior reduced the number of disruptive in(;idents. 
Even more important was the finding that quiet reprimands are about as 
effective as praise in controlling bc^havior. Loud rtiprimands increased dis- 
ruptive behavior but quiet (Mies decreased such behavior. Loud reprimands 
seemed to insure peer attention to misbehavior while quiet reprimands pre- 
cluded such peer group r(;ward. Thus, this study indicated that teachers 
should try to praise acceptable behavior and should use quiet but firm repri- 
^'•nds wh(?n necessary. Further, the results of this stut^'y are consistent with 
Dlp"[}arlier one performed by Anderson and Br(?wer (1946], who observed 
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lhat teachers who use threats, shame, and blame as forms of punishment 
adversely affetil children's adjuslmenl. Under these conditions children tend 
to become negative and nonconforming. 

Withdrawal of rewards — The formal definition of negative reinforcement 
includes the removal of rewards and the removal of noxious stimuli. When 
an aversive (i.e., noxious] sliniulus is ^fnnoved, its removal is considered to 
be negatively reinforcing. However, negative reinforcement is generally 
characterized as withdrawal of privileges, peer approval, or some other 
form of positive reinforcement. Reese (1966] has found that misbehavior can 
be decreased by the withdrawal of such positive reinforcements. Further- 
more, . . an operating positive reinforcer is not the only reinforcement 
which may be withdrawn (Blackham ^sc Silberman, 1971, p. 50)." Withdrawal 
of any positive reinforcement that is contingent upon the performance of 
the response may produce the desired effect. That is, withdrawal of any 
privileges (e.g., going to the movies) theoretically should reduce misbe- 
havior. 

Time-out — The technique known as "time-out'* is a variant of the tech- 
nique of withdrawal of reinforcement. Basically, time-out involves with- 
drawing nn individual from a situation ir. which positive reinforcement is 
operating. Tyler (1965) used this method to control undesirable behavior 
exhibited by delinquent male adolescents as they played pool — for exam- 
ple, cheating and throwing cue balls. The study consisted of three phases. 
In Phase One (seven weeks duration], misbehaving students were immedi- 
ately confined to a time-out area or room for 15 minutes, hi Phase Two (13 
weeks duration) misbehaving students were not removed to the time-out 
room, but were given various verbal warnings and threats. During this phase 
misbehavior increased rapidly. Finally, in Phase Three (20 weeks duration], 
the time-out procedure was resumed with a corresponding decrease in 
misbehavior. Tyler thus concluded that brief isolation to a time-OMt area 
(which may even be a screened off corner of the room] seems to be one 
useful technique in controlling behavior. 

If a teacher is to effectively use the time-out method, two basic consid- 
erations should be noted. First, when a child is removed to a time-out area, 
all reinforcement previously administered for the misbehavior is terminated. 
Consequently, it is impor\c'>nt that the child receive generous reinforcement 
for appropriate behavior when he is not in the time-out room, or the effect 
of time-out will be lessened. Second, the child should be assigned to the 
time-out area for a specific period of time. Usually, ten to fifteen minutes is 
a maximum for effectiveness. 

Cautions — Whether or not punishment is o.ffective depends on the objec- 
tives for correcting misbehavior in a given situation. As Blackham and Sil- 
berman (1971) noted, . . before we can say it fpunishment] is useful we 
must ask whether we desire an immediate or a lasting effect, and at how 
high a price (p. 47)." When aversive stimuli are used as punishers they tend 
to suppress misbehavior only temporarily: then, when the punishment is 
awn, the misbehavior rapidly regains strength. If the punishment is 
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more severe and given consistently, it may suppress behavior for a longer 
period of time (Skinner, 1953]. 

Unfortunately, aversive punishment may produce a considerable num- 
ber of side effects such as aggression or avoidance behavior (e.g., lying to 
avoid punishment), i^lmotlonal reactions to punishments also can be gene- 
rated which could generalize to other areas. (Skinner, 1953]. Performance 
in areas such as reading, for example, may be inhibited by these generalized 
emotional reactions (e.g., anxiety). Clarizio and Yellon (1970) sumn^arized the 
following disadvantages stemming from the indiscriminate use of punish- 
ment: 

1. Punishment does not eliminate the response; it merely slows down the 
rate at which troublesome behaviors are emitted. 

2. Punishment merely serves notice to stop certain negative behaviors; it 
does not indicate what behaviors are appropriate in the situation. 

3. Aggressive behaviors on the teacher's part may provide a model for the 
pupil, 

4. The emotional side of punishment, such as {our, tenseness, and with- 
drawal, are maladciptt ^e. 

5. Punishment serves as a source of frustration, whic/i is likely to elicit 
additional maladaptive behaviors. 

Despite the disadvantages, many psychologists now contend that if 
properly applied, aversive punishment can faniiilate the elimination of 
specific rather -than general misbehavior (Marshall, 1965). Ausubel (1957) 
has asserted that a child cannot learn what is unacceptable merely by know- 
ing what is acceptable. In other words, punishment is necessary to teach a 
child what he cannot do. Another positive value which may accrue from the 
use of punishment is when it controls undesirable behaviors long enough to 
permit positive reinforcement of desired behavior. 

Extinction 

Extinction of a response t(\g,, cheating) occurs when reinforcement is dis- 
confinued complefoly apon fhe initial occurrence of ihe response. This 
technique should be distinguished from withdrawal of reinforcement, which 
requires the performanc.e of a response. In extinction, the reinforcing stim- 
uli that maintain the performance of a response are withhfild — that is, all 
reinforcement is stopped. For example, if i: dv\d makes unreasonable de- 
mands, the behavior will (end to decrease in strength when the parents 
discontinue yielding to (reinforcing) the demands. 

Although unacceptable behavior can be weakened by the nonrewarded 
repetition of a response, extinclion is most (jffeclive when used in coopera- 
tion with other techniques. One effective combination involves the utiliza- 
tion of both extinction and reward. For example, a teacher might ignore a 
child when he talks out of turn in class, but might comment favorably when 
he speaks out in ways that are consistent with the rules of the classroom, 
Clarizio (1971) recommends the reinforcement of desirable behaviors which 
are incompatible with and compete with undesirable behaviors. A child 




ot. for instance, be both cooperative and uncooperative simultaj.eoualy. 
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The return of old misbehavior — Extinguished misbehavior is not really per- 
manently lost; rather it is displaced. Further, if the original misbehavior is 
again reinforced, it is easily reinstated. This difficulty can be overcome by 
the use of additional periods of extinction training. For example, one 
teacher had eliminated tantrum behavior in Mark, a first grade student. 
However, the teacher found that after the Christmas vacation the tantrum 
behavior had returned. Nevertheless, the teacher again v^as able to reduce 
these episodes to a minimum by totally ignoring the undesired behavior. 

One of the primary factors in the reappearance of undesirable behavior 
is occasional nr intermittent rev^ard. Intermittent reinforcement is one of 
the best ways to maintain a behavior, and. conversely, such occasionally 
reinforced behavior is the most difficult to extinguish. If, for example, a 
teacher is trying to extinguish a certain deviant behavior (e.g., talking out in 
class) but occasionally reinforces it, this behavior will increase in frequency 
ov intensity. 

This situation might arise if a given teacher is inconsistent in ignoring 
a certain behavior or if there are inconsistencies between teachers. This 
type of inconsistency can occur in the elementary school in team-teaching 
situations and in junior and senior high schools where students have several 
teachers. As Bandura (1969) noted, any reward given during the extinction 
process Vvili increase the misbehavior. 

Inability to ignore misbehavior — Hunter (1967) has found that although 
teachers have little difficulty grasping the value of extinction processes, they 
have considerable difficulty in implementing this strategy. One possible 
explanation for this difficulty is that maximum benefit results from extinc- 
tion procedures only when certain undesirable behaviors are ignored. And 
Madsen et cil. (1968) found that teachers have difficulty deciding which un- 
desirable behaviors to ignore. Clarizio (1971) recommended the following 
guidelines: 

1. Teachers cannot ignore jeh&viors which are injurious to self or to others, 
and there are certain inappropriate behaviors for which the teachers 
cannot remove the reward, such as self-rewarding beaaviors and behav- 
iors rev\ Brded by the peer group. 

2. Teachers cannot ignore misbehavior which occurs witli a high degree of 
consistency. If the misbehavior occurs frequently and is of a long dura- 
tion, such behavior either is being reinforced by social agents or is re- 
warding in and of itself. In such cases, extinction procedures may prove 
inadequate, and some form of punishment and positive reward system 
might therefore be needed. 

Original misbehavior increases — During the initial stages of the extinction 
process, misbehavior will typically increase in frequency or in intensity. 
Mild temper tantrums may well increase in intensity and talking-out behav- 
ior may increase in frequency (Bandura, 1969). This initial rise in undesired 
behavior should not be considered as a discouraging sign. The systematic 
application of extinction procedures will help to prove that vigorous misbe- 
havior is of no avail. Gradually, undesired behavior will dissipate, and 




ative patterns of behavior will emerge. 
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In summary, the rate and effectiveness of extinction as an intervention 
technique are dictated by several factors. Among them are whether (1] the 
maladaptive behavior has been rewarded irregularly or intermittently; (2] 
the reinforcers of the maladaptive behavior are ignored; (3) the availability 
of appropriate modes of behavior; (4) the student's level of deprivation dur- 
ing the extinction process; (5] the extent to which extinction procedures are 
combined with other modification procedures; (6) the teacher's ability to 
ignore certain misbehaviors and (7) the teacher's ability to apply exti:*:ction 
techniques consisten.ly and systematically. 

Conclusions 

Advocates of the behavior modification model and advocates of the psycho- 
analytic model often make recommendatiois which conflict in their under- 
lying assumptions. White (1965) noted that the differences extend beyond 
assumptions to include values implied by the two models. For teachers who 
try to apply components of both approaches at the same time, role conflict 
may arise. 

Given such differences, how is the educational practitioner to make a 
decision as to which model to choose? Aside from personal preferences of 
the user, there are some obvious advantages and disadvantages for each. 

Few would deny that humanism is central to the psychoanalytic ap- 
proach, and, indeed, this is its primary appeal for many. White (1965) sum- 
marizes the merits derived from using the psychoanalytic model as fobows: 

It would be fair to say that the mental health movement [psychoana- 
lytic] has rewarded warmth of feeling* spontaneity; insight; a high 
interest in others, particularly peers; the ability to communicate espe- 
cially one's feelings; warm parents; freedom to exercise judgment; warm 
teachers and democratic classrooms. The same movement has been 
against: being compulsive; competitive striving; intellectualism; being 
either thing- or achievement-oriented; being emotionally unresponsive, 
as well as being angry or passionate; being a loner; not confiding in 
others; teachers who are currini!]i!m-orientedj,..lhe regimentation of 
school life; group tests; red tape and vice-principals in charge of 
discipline. 

Behavior modifiers view many of the alleged strengths above as weak- 
nesses. For example, Clarizio (1971] commented that too often teachers 
become needlessly frustrated by attempting to implement the analytic model 
in the absence of clearly specified procedures. Teachers have asked for 
practical suggestions, Morse (1961] stated, only to receive vague, general 
guidelines. Admonitions to be accepting, cooperative, nonthreatcning, and 
understanding of the child's needs may not be helping teachers to cope with 
misbehavior (Ausubel, 1961]. Clarizio (1971] believed that analysts may be 
overlooking the following considerations when giving advice to teachers; 

1. The teacher has been trained to work with groups, not to be a diagnos- 
tician with one child. 

2. The primary goal of teaching is not to increase the child's personal in- 
sights, but to help him achieve certain academic objectives. 




e role of the teacher is to inculcate the values of the culture; thus 
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permissive acceptance of misbehavior is wrong. 

4. The teacher deals primarily v^ith the conscious and possibly the pre- 
conscious processes of the child. 

5. Finally, the teacher must manage current classroom problems and not 
hypothetical, textbook cases. 

Behaviorists assert that the specific procedures which are lacking in the 
psychoanalytic approach are found in the behavior modification approach. 

The methods of behavior modification — positive reinforcement, extinc- 
tion, punishment, withdrawal of reinforcement, and modeling — should not 
be envisioned as panaceas. In fact, these five techniques probably should 
be regarded at best as approximations of techniques that will be refined 
with further testing and research. When used with understanding however, 
it appears that these management techniques do have advantages over other 
methods of discipline. Among these advantages, Clarizio (1970) noted the 
following: 

1, The success of behavior modification procedures has been demonstrated 
in both laboratory and natural settings such as the classroom, 

2, These techniques allow us to develop oLjective competencies among 
those responsible for maintaining classroom control. 

3, The behavior modification procedures are consistent with the traditional 
leacher's role of transmitting the culture^s values. 

4, The modification techniques offer a variety of approaches to managing 
behavior; therefore, teachers need not rely on only one disciplinary 
strategy, 

5, The behavior modification theory offers techniques which are both sys- 
tematic and practical for use with classroom nroblems. 

6, These techniques allow the teacher to focus on specific and realistic 
goals relative to the children in his class. 

Thus, those same weaknesses of the psychoanalytic model become the 
strengths of the behavior modification procedures. Conversely, the strengths 
of the psychoanalytic model are seen as the weaknesses of the behavior 
modification approach. 

Users of behavior modification have been criticized for being cyberneti- 
cians, manipulative programmers of human behavior (Woody, 1969). The 
basic argument usually made against behavior modification procedures runs 
as follows: "In a democracy, where individuality, freedom of ::hoice, the 
right to self-determination, and dissent are highly cherished valurs, it is not 
'right,' or may even be 'immoral,' to manipulate, change or control another's 
behavior (Blackham & Silberman, 1971, p. 9)," Certainly, most individuals 
can subscribe to some of the values in this challenge. However, it is also 
true that a person's ability to make choices and the freedom with which he 
can make those choices are always restricted by the environment and by 
other individuals. As Skinner (1966) suggested, behavior is always controlled 
by its consequences. Thr j, behavior is normally restricted or controlled by 
physical laws, man-made laws, or the mores of social groups. Behavior 
modification procedures merely supply the means to enforce these already 
i^Piy^ jhed controls. 
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